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Soviet Recognition 
Part of New Deal? 


Issue of Many Years Assumes New 
Interest as the Administration 
Seriously Considers It 


TRADE GAINS BEING DEBATED 


Recent Industrial Improvement 
in Russia Suggested as 
Opportunity for Us 


Soviet Russia is of particular interest to 
us at the present time for two reasons. 
First, rumors are circulating at a rapidly 
growing pace to the effect that President 
Roosevelt intends to recognize the Soviets 
in the near future. Incidentally, there 
have been no official denials to these ru- 
mors. Second, while there is not a great 
deal of comparison between our industrial 
and agricultural programs and those of 
Russia’s it is a fact that these two nations 
are launching the greatest experiments in 
national economic planning in the history 
of the world. 


Some Differences 


There are, of course, several outstand- 
ing differences between the programs be- 
ing carried out in the two countries. Ours 
is being accomplished by peaceful and 
evolutionary methods, while the commu- 
nists went through a bloody revolution 
to gain their objectives. What is going 
on in this country has been sanctioned by 
the will of the people, while only a small 
minority of Russians, at least in the be- 
ginning, were in favor of a communist 
nation, Moreover, our program is far less 
drastic than that of Russia’s. It confines 
its activities strictly to economic affairs, 
while the communist party in Russia is at- 
tempting to transform every phase of Rus- 
sian life. Nevertheless, the plans and ac- 
complishments of the Soviets have at- 
tracted much more attention from the peo- 
ple of this country since the Roosevelt 
program has gotten under way. 


Soviets Pass Crisis 


At present the Russian situation looks 
far more hopeful than it did in the fall of 
1932. At that time they were winding 
up their first five-year plan in four years. 
The reason given for ending the first plan 
one year in advance was that it had been 
so successful there was no necessity of 
dragging it out another year. But later 
facts have revealed that the Soviet govern- 
ment had reached a crisis and wished to 
chart a new course for the future. From 
an industrial standpoint the program had 
succeeded admirably. Great factories, 
power plants, railway terminals, ware- 
houses and airports had been constructed. 
New towns had sprung up all through 
the country. Highways were developed to 
take care of the rapid increase in the 
number of automobiles. Russia, tradi- 
tionally an agricultural nation, had made 
phenomenal industrial progress. 

But the story of agriculture was differ- 
ent. The peasants, who constitute the 
bulk of Russia’s entire population, had for 
the most part not taken kindly to the 
idea of agriculture on a socialistic basis. 
They had been forced into collective farms 
against their wills. As a result many of 
them would not codperate with the govern- 
ment. They were reluctant to produce 

(Continued on page 7, column 1) 
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A Character Crisis 


James Truslow Adams, writing in the August Harpers, describes what he conceives 
to be a crisis in character through which the American people are passing. This crisis, 
he thinks, may be more long-continued and more dangerous in its consequences than the 
economic crisis which receives so much more attention. As evidences of a character 
slump, he discusses the lowering of business standards, the unethical practices of bank- 
ers, the general support of the government’s violation of its pledge to pay its debts in 
gold, the indifference of newspapers to truth, the unconcern of the public in the face 
of civic corruption, the greed of the wealthy and of the masses as indicated by the 
salary excesses of corporation heads and the claiming of pensions on the part of service 
men, and the dishonesty of advertising. He accounts for the decline in character stand- 
ards on several grounds. People do not to such a great extent have their own business 
establishments as in the past. The successful business man rises from lower to higher 
levels in corporations and has always before him the temptation to satisfy men higher 
up and thus become a “‘yes-man.” People in general find more of their wants supplied 
gratuitously. For example, apartment dwellers do not get the character development 
which comes from the firing of furnaces or otherwise providing their own heat by their 
own labor. Even institutions of learning become places of luxury and do not to so 


great an extent encourage individual initiative. Hence there develops flabbiness of 


muscle and of mind and of character. It is possible that Mr. Adams overstresses his 
point. It is a little surprising that a historian of such standing could appear forgetful 
of moral weaknesses of earlier years. There is much reason to believe that business 
And 


it is more than possible that out of the great experiment now going on, the experiment in 


standards on the whole have risen rather than fallen during the last generation. 


the development of codes for all industries, there may evolve an even higher morality. 
There is evidence that we are on the threshold of a civilization which shall encourage 
individual and social standards of a finer quality than any we have experienced before. 
But while granting all this and making due allowance for the possibly undue pessimism 
of Mr. Adams, in that he imputes to the present generation evils which in one form or 
another have existed through the ages of the past, we may still agree that the character 
blots of which he speaks are found in our present civilization and that they are subjects 
of grave concern. If it is desirable to avoid the pessimism which arises from exclusive 
attention to the sins of our own day, it is even more imperative that we avoid the self- 
complacency which would permit us to accept these shortcomings of character with 
composure. 


— ot, 


Conservation Comes 
to the Front Again 


Important Steps Being Taken to 
Conserve Forests, Soil, Power 
and Other Resources 


AN OLD PROGRAM IS REVIVED 


First Roosevelt Gave Impetus 
to Movement Which Is Now 
Making Solid Gains 


By Max Stern 

For thirty years conservation in the 
United States has been largely conversa- 
tion. Since the day of the first Roosevelt 
the government has taken no substantial 
measures to regulate private holdings of 
the vast natural resources that make up 
our basic wealth or to enforce consistent 
rules of wise use of this wealth by the few 
in the interest of the many. Today con- 
servation emerges from its long sleep as a 
major policy of the New Deal administra- 
tion. The younger Roosevelt is trying to 
carry on where Teddy left off. 


Achievements 


With considerable less fanfare than usu- 
ally attends reform, the following conser- 
vation steps have been taken since March 
4: 

The formation of the Citizens’ Conser- 
vation Corps, a work-relief measure, and 
an attack on the enemies of the country’s 
public forests—fire, insect pests, plant dis- 
eases and other forest foes—by a peace- 
time army of 300,000 amateur foresters. 

The purchase of $20,000,000 worth of 
forest lands, just authorized by President 
Roosevelt to add to the area of the gov- 
ernment’s forty-two national forests. 

The formation of “wild life” protection 
camps under the C.C.C. program. 

Erosion control, marking the beginnings 
of a war, under the Public Works Admin- 
istration, or the growing menace of soil 
deterioration, now destroying more than 
$400,000,000 worth of soil wealth a year. 

Muscle Shoals and other governmental 
power developments, under which cheap 
electricity will be provided, and oil, coal, 
gas and competing fuels to that extent con- 
served. 

The encouragement of conservation 
through self-discipline under the lumber, 
coal, oil, gas and other fair-practice codes 
submitted to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, probably the most. fruitful 
field for the development of a national 
conservation policy. 

An epic is being written to the staccato 
accompaniment of woodsmen’s axes, picks 
and shovels in and about the 1,438 camps 
of the Citizens’ Conservation Corps, It is 
an amazing story of quick recruiting, ef- 
fective training and palpable results. The 
law was passed March 31. Under the di- 
rection of the United States Labor Depart- 
ment’s recruiting officer, W. Frank Per- 
sons, the gathering in of the young jobless 
from streets, highways and hobo trails be- 
gan April 10. By June 20 Recruiter Per- 
sons had turned over to the army for con- 
ditioning and training 200,000 unmarried 
men between eighteen and_ twenty-five. 
Today, under C.C.C. Director Robert 
Fechner, 301,575 young woodsmen are be- 
coming toughened and reconditioned in 
camps of 200 men each, scattered through 
the forested states of the whole nation. 

A great job of conservation of human 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT PLANS TO DEVELOP SO AS TO GIVES HOMES 








life and spirit has been this hobby of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s. It has turned desperate 
young Ishmaels into tanned, muscled, sing- 
ing open-air workers; it has changed po- 
tential bums and potential criminals into 
wage-earners, receiving $30 a month and 
the best of “grub” and lodgings; it has 
proved itself one of the finest pieces of 
mass social work ever undertaken by a 
government: in peacetime. What it is do- 
ing to save the forests is a story in the 
making, but one that already is being told 
in glowing terms by the conservationists. 
According to Fechner the following pro- 
jects are being undertaken this summer 
over the 600,000,000 acres of national and 
state forest lands: 


Eight Major Projects 


1. Construction of between 40,000 and 
50,000 miles of truck and horse trails in 
the forests, a task equal to building a trail 
long enough to girdle the globe almost 
twice. 

2. Construction of 12,000 miles of tele- 
phone lines. 

3. Building of a minimum of 4,000 miles 
of fire breaks. 

4. Improvement of at least 5,000,000 
acres through thinning, clearing and other 
means, : 

5. Conducting of campaigns against tree 
diseases and insects on 10,000,000 acres. 

6. Fighting of rodents, such as prairie 
dogs, on 6,000,000 acres. 

7. Removal of fire hazards from hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of land. 

8. Planting of trees on a minimum of 
300,000 acres. 

The C.C.C. costs the government only 
$250,000,000 a year. There is little doubt 
that its saving of humans and 
trees will prove so valuable that 
Congress next winter will grant it 
another year lease of life. 

A part of this forest-saving 
plan is President Roosevelt’s order 
adding 700,000 acres to the na- 
tional And the govern- 
ment is more or less committed 
to a program of buying 8,000,000 
acres of forest lands in eastern, 
southern and lake states. A gov- 
ernment body known as the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Com- 
mission has urged this tremendous 
addition to the national domain. 


A phase of the C.C.C.’s work 
little known is the recent forma- 
tion of three camps—one each in 
Maryland, North Carolina and 
Florida—to equip and improve 
game_ refuges and_ breeding 
grounds for birds in their annual 
flights from Canada to Florida 
Erosion, or the washing away of 


forests. 


surface soil, has become a problem of men- 
acing proportions. The deforestation of 
land and the overplanting of such crops as 
cotton, tobacco and corn have exposed the 
soil to the elements and denuded it of any 
protecting covering. The result is that 
much of America’s best land has been per- 
manently ruined. 


A Warning 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture experts warn that erosion al- 


ready has destroyed 54,000 square miles 
of once-rich lands. Here is a perma- 
nent loss of arable acreage larger than 
England’s entire land surface, more than 
twice the size of Japan’s arable land sur- 
face, as large as either Iowa or Florida. 
In addition to this destroyed domain ero- 
sion has so badly washed 195,000 more 
square miles as to make farming on them 
precarious. 
present-day Germany, or as large as Cali- 
fornia and Kentucky combined, erosion 
has so impoverished the soil as to make 
possible only a marginal or peasant type 
of agriculture. And adding to this area of 
destroyed and half-destroyed lands are 
156,000 square miles that are rapidly going 
the same way. Here is a region bigger 
than Poland or California that is under 
sentence of destruction unless reprieved by 
conservation. H.H. Bennett of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils estimates that ero- 
sion carries avay annually 3,000,000,000 
tons of good earth, worth $400,000,000. 
This loss does not include indirect llosses 
from floods, reservoir silting and other 
erosion effects. 

Secretary Harold Ickes of the Interior 
Department has set aside $5,000,000 from 
the public works fund to be spent in ero- 


Thus on a region larger than’ 


sion control projects. It is a small sum, 
to be sure, but Mr. Ickes hopes that pri- 
vate landowners will spend at least $10,- 
000,000 more and that some 5,000,000 
acres of land can be terraced and saved. 


Muscle Shoals 


The development of Muscle Shoals is in 
itself a major conservation project. Not 
only will the Tennessee river be put to 
work producing its maximum of cheap 
power, but: the colonization of the great 
Tennessee Basin will be carried out with 
an eye to reforestation, erosion control, 
and a planned land-use economy. 

Muscle Shoals, incidentally, is only one 
of four big demonstration projects contem- 
plated by the government to produce cheap 
power and thereby regulate by example the 
private power rates. The others are Boul- 
der Dam, already in the making near Las 
Vegas, Nevada; Columbia Basin, surveys 
for which have been ordered so that it can 
be included in the present public works 
program; St. Lawrence waterway develop- 
ment, awaiting ratification of the Cana- 
dian-American treaty by Congress. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has declared it to be the 
White House policy to favor publicly 
owned power plants in the $3,300,000,000 
spending bee under the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. 

Conservationists look most hopefully to- 
ward the great industrial code factory un- 
der the Department of Commerce roof. 
For the first time in America’s history in- 
dustries may, if they choose, combine for 
the orderly exploitation of the raw mate- 
rials they use. Heretofore these raw ma- 
terials—oil, timber, coal, gas, metals—have 
been an open invitation to privateers to 
grab and sell as quickly as possible. The 
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first Roosevelt’s Square Deal, while con- 
cerned with conserving these materials 
through regulation, also was concerned with 
preventing combinations of capitalists, or 
trusts. The era of Rugged Individualism 
presented a race between competing capi- 
talists to seize and turn into money as 
much of the nation’s natural wealth as pos- 
sible in the shortest length of time. The 
Recovery Act says to capital: We will for- 
get the anti-trust laws for a time, provided 
that you, in turn, agree to plan your indus- 
tries to avoid overproduction and waste, 
adopt shorter work hours and pay bigger 
wages to increase the mass buying power. 
Thus, while agreeing upon codes of fair 
practices toward their workers, the indus- 
tries may agree among themselves to limit 
production and save from early extinction 
the raw materials upon which their wealth 
is founded. 


Lumber and Oil Codes 


The industries recognize this. Lumber’s 
code voluntarily offered ‘“‘codperative ac- 
tion” toward conservation, Oil, while di- 
vided into two camps, is united on the gen- 
eral ideal of curbing and prorating oil out- 
put. To the extent that the codes fail to 
offer substantial conservation steps the 
government: can intervene and write such 
clauses into their codes. The type of men 
President Roosevelt is selecting to carry 
out his policies indicates that this will be 
done. Secretary Ickes is an ardent con- 
servationist, and he has named to his de- 
partment men like Louis Glavis, famous 
for his fight against the Ballinger policies 
in Taft’s administration, Harry- Slattery, 
who exposed the Fall oil scandals at Tea- 
pot Dome, and others. 

A more eloquent pleader for immediate 
action is the appalling waste now 
going on in every field of exploi- 
tation. Stuart Chase damns our 
past and present: social economy 
with the statement that for every 
ton of natural wealth we use we 
waste another ton. The annual 
wastage of our rich resources, he 
says, approximates the following: 

Coal, 750 million tons; water 
power, 50 million horse-power; 
oil, 1 billion barrels; natural gas, 
600 million cubic feet; lumber, 
5 billion cubic feet; metal, soil, 
animal life, by-products and raw 
materials, unknown. 


It was the first Roosevelt’s 
Square Deal that started America 
on the untrodden path of conser- 
vation. Will the second Roose- 
velt’s New Deal make conserva- 
tion an effective national policy? 
His record up to the present 
time most assuredly looks in that 
direction. 
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HE blanket code calling for in- 
creased wages and shorter work- 
ing hours went into effect on Au- 
gust 1. The nation’s capital was 
astir with frenzied activity. New 
codes were being drafted in swel- 
tering hotel and conference rooms. 
And all through the country blue 
eagles were and still are going up on store 
fronts and factories. Employers are falling 
into line even more promptly than had 
been anticipated. General Johnson, in- 
dustrial administrator, predicts that by 
the first of September, 3,000,000 men will 
be put back to work. Never before in 
time of peace has the nation shown 
its metal to such an extent in attempting 
to overcome a crisis. There is a universal 
feeling that the recovery program cannot 
fail. The traditional American spirit has 
asserted itself once more. 





Popular General Johnson 


One thing that stands out above all else 
is the unceasing popularity of General 
Johnson by all groups—labor, industry 
and government officials. He is the man 
of the hour. With undaunted courage he 
is leading the forces making for recovery. 
Not once has anyone with whom he has 
dealt questioned his integrity. He is not 
working for any special interests or 
groups. His one and only thought is to 
improve the welfare of the nation as a 
whole. President Roosevelt has received 
widespread praise for his selection of 
General Johnson. 


Steel Industry Yields 


There has been considerable controversy 
relative to the steel code which was sub- 
mitted several weeks ago. William Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, has attacked the code on a number 
of points at public hearings. He contends 
that the 40-hour week provision should 
be shortened at least five hours. Further- 
more, he says, the minimum-wage pro- 
vision of 25 cents is unfair and must 
be raised to a living wage. He is backed 
in these two contentions by Secretary of 
Labor Perkins who says the code should 
not be approved in its present form. 

Mr. Green and others interested in or- 
ganized labor have already won a victory 
with respect to the steel code. Members 
of the steel industry had stipulated that 
employees must join company unions 
wherever they were organized. In the 
past, company unions have, in many in- 
stances, been dominated by the company 
officials. Therefore, organized labor in- 
sisted that the company-union stipulation 
be removed. The steel leaders finally 
gave in. 


Automobile Code 


This code provides for a 35-hour work- 
week with permission for as much as 48 
hours during seasonal rushes. A _ mini- 
mum wage of 43 cents is set for cities of 
500,000 and over; 41% cents an hour for 
cities of 250,000 to 500,000 population 
and 40 cents for cities under 250,000. 
Child labor is prohibited. 

The Ford Motor Company was the only 
large company not to sign the code. It 
failed to do so on the grounds that it was 
not a member of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. Ford officials said 
they would make no statement “until we 
have seen the full code.” General John- 
son expressed his disappointment that the 
Ford management had not codperated with 
the rest of the motor industry. 


Retail Stores’ Code 


Nine of the largest retail groups agreed 
upon a code a few days ago. As a result 
the vast majority of the 2,000,000 retailers 
of the United States, employing 5,000,000 
persons, are entitled to display the blue 
eagle insignia of the recovery administra- 
tion. The groups included are department 
stores, dry goods retailers, specialty shops, 
retail grocers, clothiers, hardware stores, 
furniture, shoes and mail order supplies. 

A special arrangement has been made be- 
tween General Johnson and the national 
retail associations which would permit re- 
tail grocers, druggists and food stores to 
employ workers 48 hours a week. This 
will be quite an improvement, however, as 
some of these stores have worked their 
employees 70 hours a week. A 40-hour 
workweek has been agreed upon by all but 
these three groups of retail stores. Mini- 
mum wages of from $13 to $15 a week, 
according to the size of the city, will be 
paid to retail employees. 


Coal Strike 


Last week, Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania was compelled to call upon the 
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National Guard to quell rioting among 
strikers in the soft coal fields. A number 
of miners were injured and the strike 
threatened to become serious until the 
troops took charge. 

The coal miners were rebelling against 
being forced into company unions. They 
insisted that they should be at liberty to 
join any organized group they wished to, 
without being pushed into company unions 
against their will. They were hopeful of 
attaining the objective of their strike when 
they heard that the steel industry had 
dropped the provision in its code calling 
for company unions. 


Gandhi Imprisoned Again 


Just three months after his release from 
prison, Mahatma Gandhi has been arrested 
again. His wife and a number of followers 
also have been placed behind the bars. 
They were starting on a tour of India to 
preach the gospel of civil disobedience. 

The reports of a few weeks ago that the 
Mahatma had decided to codperate with 
the British government have since been 
proven false. He still feels that India 
should be granted virtual independence. 
Soon after his arrest, however, British au- 


feet high to produce 1,000,000 horse power. 
Since so much electricity is not needed in 
that: region, the government has decided to 
build a dam only 130 feet high, but with 
foundations sufficient to support a struc- 
ture 300 feet high. 

The electricity to be produced there, the 
president says, will be the cheapest in the 
country and will set: a precedent for prices 
on the West Coast. This project and the 
one at Muscle Shoals are part of President 
Roosevelt’s desire to have the government 
enter the public utility field. 


Training for Leisure 


Greater emphasis on studies in the fields 
of fine art in public high schools of the 
United States is one of the outstanding 
innovations in American education, ac- 
cording to the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education, in its study on “Instruction 
in Music and Art” just published by the 
Government Printing Office. Dr. William 
John Cooper, director of this study, made 
the following prefatory statement about 
music: 

“Music, it will be observed, is now 
largely satisfying a demand created by in- 
crease in leisure hours. The working hours 
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thorities decided to release him on condi- 
tion that he cancels his civil disobedience 
campaign. His answer was not known at 
the time of this writing. 


Roosevelt and Kidnaping 


A few days ago, President Roosevelt: 
conferred with Raymond Moley, intimate 
adviser and assistant secretary of state, 
as to means of combating the kidnaping 
racket, which is sweeping the country. 
Mr. Moley is an expert in the study 
of crime. The two men discussed the 
possibility of enlarging the Bureau of In- 
vestigation in the Department of Justice. 
They also talked over the proposal made 
by many crime specialists to establish a 
federal bureau somewhat on the order of 
London’s Scotland Yard. The president is 
determined to give full federal codperation 
to the states in their drive against kid; 
naping. 


France’s New Customers : 


France has greatly increased the sale of 
arms and ammunitions abroad during the 
last’ six months. It is interesting to note 
the new distribution of her sales. Whereas 
last year and many years in the past 
France’s Eastern European allies were her 
best armaments customers, that trade has 
now been considerably reduced. These 
countries, largely because of the depres- 
sion, have curbed their purchases of war 
supplies. Japan, China and South Ameri- 
can countries, on the other hand, have gone 
on a spree in buying supplies for their con- 
flicts. They are now France’s outstanding 
customers. 


Columbia River Project 


President Roosevelt has approved the 
expenditure of $63,000,000 for a power 
dam and reclamation project in the Co- 
lumbia River as part of the government’s 
public works program. Original plans for 
the power dam called for a structure 300 


of mankind have been reduced and will in 
the future be cut down still more. Music 
is one of the subjects which in Europe is a 
very common leisure-time occupation.” 

The survey points out that prior to 
1900, music was regarded as a “fad,” but 
since then it has come to be recognized as 
a basic subject in the school curriculum. 
More than 26 per cent of the students 
in high school take one or more forms 
of music instruction. This represents a 
greater percentage than those taking draw- 
ing and art, home economics, Latin, French, 
German, Spanish, geometry, physics, chem- 
istry, shorthand or typewriting. Moreover, 
the organization of over 35,000 orchestras 
in public schools is a further indication of 
the important place music is taking in the 
life of American young people. 


It Runs in the Family 


Another woman has been chosen for a 
responsible government position by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This time it is Mrs. Mar- 
ion Glass Banister, sister of Senator Glass, 
joint author of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and of the banking bill recently passed 
by Congress. Mrs. Banister has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of the United 
States. She is the first woman to occupy 
this post. She has been active in Demo- 
cratic politics for years, and, like her 
famous father, was in the publishing busi- 
ness for a considerable time. 


A New Alignment 


Poland and Russia are on more friendly 
terms than they have been for years. The 
Polish legation in Moscow and the Soviet 
diplomatic mission in Warsaw will soon be 
raised to the rank of embassies as a conse- 
quence of recent developments in Polish- 
Soviet relations. 

A new alignment of nations is said to be 
under way. France and her allies, accord- 
ing to good authority, are replacing Ger- 
many in the prominent diplomatic position 


which the Reich has held at Moscow. The 
reason, of course, is that the Nazi cam- 
paign against communism in Germany 
made the Soviet authorities abolish the ef- 
forts which they had been making to de- 
velop closer relations with Germany. And 
France is glad of the opportunity to gain a 
new friend in Europe, thereby strengthen- 
ing her political position against Germany. 


Code for Education Industry 


Commonwealth College, a labor school 
at Mena, Arkansas, has written a code of 
fair standards for the education industry 
and has filed it with General Johnson. It 
provides a 30-hour week for teachers and 
limits classroom attendance, so that unem- 
ployed teachers may be called back to 
work. It proposes minimum wages on a 
yearly basis, starting at $1600 for kinder- 
garten teachers in towns of 30,000 popula- 
tion or over. The teachers will probably 
not get a code, however, as the’ National 
Recovery Act has no authority over states, 
cities and other local governments. 


Bankers Support Roosevelt 


Eleven New York City banks with bil- 
lions of dollars in resources have agreed to 
support President Roosevelt to the limit in 
his recovery program. They have prom- 
ised to keep the wheels of industry moving 
in full swing by granting commercial loans 
to finance the production and distribution 
of raw materials, food products and goods. 
The following is a joint statement by the 
heads of these banks: 

“The president’s plan is designed to 
stimulate the growth of purchasing power 
and thereby to increase the demand for 
goods. It is also designed to enlarge in- 
dustrial output and increase employment.” 





Soviet Recognition Part of 
Roosevelt’s New Deal? 


(Concluded from page 7) 
from $138,923,000 in 1930 to $21,563,000 
in 1932. Over the same two-year period 
the Soviet government increased its pur- 
chases of goods from Germany, England 
and Italy by 39 per cent. Here is the 
reason. It was difficult for the Soviets to 
obtain credits for the purchase of Amer- 
ican goods because our manufacturers and 
bankers held back in making loans to a 
country which our government refused to 
recognize. The industrial establishments 
of Germany, Italy and England, on the 
other hand, not only extended credits to 
Russia, but their governments guaranteed 
to them the repayment of a large percent- 
age of these loans, if the Soviet govern- 
ment failed to meet the obligations. The 
several governments have felt safe in guar- 
anteeing these loans for the reason that 
the Soviet government has not defaulted 
on a single debt obligation. Therefore, the 
Soviets were naturally compelled to trans- 
fer their orders from the United States 
to markets of other nations, where they 
could obtain more favorable trade con- 
cessions. 
Soviets to “Shop Around” 

With the changing attitude of our gov- 
ernment, however, and with the prospect 
of obtaining loans with which to buy 
American industrial equipment, the Soviet 
authorities have made arrangements to 
send 41 technicians into the United States 
within the next few weeks to “shop 
around.” They will not serve as purchas- 
ing agents but instead will search for ma- 
terials best suited to Soviet needs. After 
this survey is completed, and similar ones 
made in other countries during the next 
few weeks, the Soviets plan to buy $75,- 
000,000 worth of foreign goods. 

Meanwhile, the issue of recognition will 
no doubt be in the forefront for the next 
few months. After President Roosevelt 
completes the thorough study which he is 
making of the problem, he is expected to 
express his views publicly. He has been 
besieged by letters from leading educators, 
economists and business men who believe 
that no longer are there any valid reasons 
for holding back on recognition. They 
say that in delaying the matter, we will 
gradually lose a huge market for our sur- 
plus goods. Perhaps President Roosevelt 
has other ideas. Perhaps he agrees with 
these persons. We shall most likely know 
his attitude on the issue before so very 
long. 
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Educational Economies 
Few educators insist that there shall be no cutting 


down in educational budgets. It is inconceivable that, 
desirable as it may be in itself, education should be able 
to free itself from all effects of the severe depression 
through which we are passing. When there is deflation 
everywhere else, it is inevitable that it should strike the 
schools. What educators do insist upon is that the cur- 
tailing of expenses should not be decided upon by 
politicians who have no knowledge of educational needs 
and who use the pruning knife in such a way as seriously 
to cripple the schools merely in order to satisfy the de- 
mands of taxpayers. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch voices 
the same demand in its comment upon the position taken 
by Governor Lehman of New York: 


Gov. Lehman of New York sets an intelligent example for 
the governors of other states in his appointment of a com- 
mittee of men and women to survey the educational policies of 
his state. After completing an exhaustive survey, it will be 
the duty of this group to recommend economies which can 
be achieved without lowering educational standards. 

This is an intelligent example because it is a manifestly 
sensible approach to what is a very difficult problem. While 
not true in every instance, generally speaking, school systems 
followed the trend of the times during the period of inflation. 
They expanded, all too frequently, without considering the 
future. Numerous extensions were made in the curriculums, 
and some of these extensions, to say the least, are of doubtful 
value in terms of their cost. 

But if it is to the interest of education, as well as that of 
government, to prune the school systems of boom-period ex- 
crescences, it is obvious that this task must not be left to the 
politicians. Answering the demand of the people for economy 
in government, the politicians, if left alone, might in their 
zeal place crippling restrictions on worthy educational activ- 
ities. On the other hand, the task cannot be intrusted solely 
to the professional educators, since educational systems, like 
governmental bureaucracies, are seldom restricted by those in 
charge save under pressure. 

Gov. Lehman’s plan recognizes these basic considerations. 
A committee such as he has appointed can contain not only 
specialists in government and professional educators, but rep- 
resentatives of the public. Together they can weigh various 
policies, debate values and come to conclusions which, in the 
main, reconcile the various points of view involved. The 
findings of such a body should be of great usefulness to school 
boards and other groups of individuals called on to render 
judgment on educational policies without specialized equip- 
menf for the task. 


For Leisure Time 


The necessity of planning for leisure and of providing 
increased recreational facilities to that end is stressed by 
the New York Times: 


Mr. Straus, in advocating the development of the unused 
acres of park lands, has anticipated the next major problem 
after the conquest of unemployment. He stresses the increased 
need of provision for the outdoor play of multitudes, in view 
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A LITTLE FAIR PLAY SHOULD HELP 


—Talburt in Washington News 


of increased leisure time due to the shortened workday and 
workweek. To turn unemployment into leisure is a trans- 
formation of great consequence, not only for the individual 
but for the whole social order. Merely to give employment 
is to give not only substance, it is to give independence, self- 
respect and hope. But to give leisure with employment is to 
give opportunity to do with one’s life what vocation alone 
does not allow for the great majority. 

One urgent community requirement is that for out-of-door 
space in which to play. This cannot in the great cities be 
provided by the individual for himself. It must be done in 
large part by the municipality. With longer leisure time the 
need for it will grow apace. It is therefore the part of wis- 
dom and of humane duty to be planning to satisfy this en- 
largement of the leisure demand. With all that has been 
done by private contribution added to municipal appropria- 
tions in this city, the provision is even now far from adequate. 
The city is in possession, as Mr. Straus has pointed out, of 
3,000 acres which should be regarded as a reservation belong- 
ing especially to the children and growing youth, but which 
cannot be used until “developed” as playgrounds: ballfields, 
tennis courts, wading and swimming pools and other facilities 
for recreation and exercises. 

In an ancient prophecy the presence of depression was in- 
dicated by the passage “there was no hire for man,” and the 
coming of prosperity by the sight of children playing and of 
old men and old women walking “one with a staff in hand 
for very age.” So should our recovery give signs of its 
presence by providing what makes for health and happiness 
of children and prolongation of life into old age. 

Unemployment and leisure have one thing in common— 
time, but of widely differing value. It not only travels in 
divers paces, but it works ill or good in character. Owen 
Young’s definition, which he got from his mother, is still 
the best: 

It is the worst thing in the world to have a man sit- 
ting around the kitchen stove after breakfast; it is the 
nicest thing to have him come home early in the after- 
noon. 

The first is unemployment; the second is leisure. 
leisure may become a “worst thing” if not put to good use, 
personal or social. Playgrounds are to be put among the 
essentials of the “Recovery.” 


But even 


Kidnaping Problems 


From a number of sources there has come a demand 
that kidnaping be discouraged by forbidding the payment 
of ransoms. The effectiveness of such a provision, if 
it could be enforced, and the difficulty of enforcing it 
are discussed by Walter Lippmann in one of his New 
York Herald-Tribune syndicated editorials: 


The most difficult crime to deal with is kidnaping, be- 
cause the victim is so helpless. There can be little doubt that 
kidnaping would cease if the family and friends of the vic- 
tim could be prevented from paying the ransom. But who 
has the heart to say that the Lindberghs should not have tried 
to ransom their baby or Mr. O’Connell his son? Who, if 
he were the victim, would be brave enough to say: “Do not 
ransom me!’ What jury would convict a father for “com- 
pounding a felony” by ransoming his child? 

Yet there is no doubt that the kidnapers flourish just be- 
cause they know the families will pay and that the public 
authorities will stand aside and give them a good chance to 
escape with the ransom. That is what makes the problem so 
poignant. There is no difficulty about arousing public senti- 
ment for inflicting the death penalty on kidnapers. But first 
you have to catch the kidnaper, and how are you going to 
do that if the police have to stand aside while the family 
pays the ransom and meets the kidnaper’s, terms? The ques- 
tion is whether the American people are Spartan enough to 
enact and enforce laws which forbid private dealings with 
kidnapers, and therefore make kidnaping unprofitable. It 
seems like the right and the necessary thing to do, but it 
has the uncomfortable quality of being brave at some one 
else’s expense. 


Our Naval Program 


The Baltimore Sun is not favorably impressed with the 
naval building program which is now being expedited: 


If our navy is as ready to fight as it is to spend money for 
new ships, our country is secure from invasion. The gigantic 
building program projected as a part of the public works 
program that is to help along prosperity by the expenditure 
route has already been organized. The bids are in and the 
navy is now busy with checking them and planning to get 
the actual construction started. As an example of speed, the 
preparedness advocates could have no fault to find with this 
undertaking. 

How much prosperity the expenditure will bring is a 
question, but that it will start a naval race with Japan and 
perhaps with England is hardly open to doubt. The Japanese 
have already stepped up their building program since we began 
to talk about the construction of a “treaty navy.” And the 
British jingoes are also beginning to say a few words follow- 
ing the American example. What with all our shipyards and 
most of our navy yards busy turning out engines of naval 
warfare, it is only natural to expect that the other naval 
powers will do the same. This has been the invariable rule 
in the past. 


American Films Abroad 


Whether the foreign governments like American films, 
or not, foreign audiences do, says the New York Evening 
Post: 


French film producers have done their best to keep the 
products of Hollywood studios out of France. Through their 
influence a ministerial decree has been issued providing that 
only 140 “dubbed” foreign films, which is to say films in 
which dialogue in other languages has been replaced by 
dialogue in French, can be exhibited during the year ending 
June 30, 1934. This is all very well for the producers, but 
not so well for the French theatre owners. They are closer 
to the public and it appears that the public likes foreign 
films. It has a fondness for “dubbed” Hollywood pictures. 
The taste for American films cannot be eradicated by minis- 
terial decree, and for all France’s nationalism the movie- 
going public is not satisfied with the somewhat limited output 
of the French producers. Four thousand theatre owners have 
consequently banded together in a campaign to force modifi- 
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TEACHING AN OLD DOG NEW TRICKS 


—Hanny from Philadelphia LEDGER 








cation of the ban on American films, which would allow un- 
restricted importation of foreign pictures so long as they are 
“dubbed” in France. It is a good deal of a tribute to Holly- 
wood that this should be the case. There is no such demand 
for any other foreign product. But American movies have al- 
ways had a wide appeal and it is comforting that they are 
able to withstand the wave of economic nationalism which 
is causing the restriction of imports all along the line. The 
internationalism of Hollywood stands out in sharp relief in a 
world drawing in upon itself. 


A Heavy Burden 


The Washington Star speaks with satisfaction of the 
successful floating of the recent bond issue, but reminds 
us of the hard road the government must travel in its 
financial operations: 


The job of the Treasury Department during the coming 
few years is likely to be strenuous. The government must 
have enough money to meet all these extra expenses and at 
the same time it must not so encroach upon the supply of 
capital as to prevent an adequate flow of money into the 
industries of the country. The refinancing of government ob- 
ligations will require prudence and good judgment. The gov- 
ernment has launched a public works program that calls for 
the expenditure of $3,300,000,000 as an aid to re-employ- 
ment and business recovery. It has pledged itself to donate 
to the states $500,000,000 for the relief of the unemployed 
It is expending $200,000,000 for the reforestation camps and 
will spend more. It has undertaken to provide directly 
$200,000,000 to aid distressed home owners. It has pledged 
itself as security for the interest on $2,000,000,000 of bonds 
of the Home Owners Loan Corporation, and for similar sums 
to care for farm mortgages. Such a program is staggering 
in its financial proportions. 





We must build toward the time when a major depression 
cannot occur again; and if this means sacrificing the easy 
profits of inflationist booms, then let them go—and good 
riddance. 

—Franklin D. Roosevelt in “Looking Forward” 


The London Economic Conference was not a conference 
and was not economic, but it did meet in London, so that 
it was only two-thirds a failures —New York TImMEs 





As a people the Americans are the most self-critical on 
the face of the earth. —L. P. Jacks 


Now doth the little busy bee 
His wiser friends amuse 
By laboring to lay up more sweets 
Than he can ever use. 
—Washington STAR 


An intelligent person always achieves his objectives 
with the least possible friction. —Charles A. Beard 


Sentiment for world peace probably has one tangible 
result—most nations seem to prefer now to fight without 
actually declaring war. —Louisville Times 


The average man is more interested in having the dollar 
pocketized than he is in having it stabilized. 
—Cincinnati ENQUIRER 


Many persons report one of the hardest habits to break 
is that of pulling down the window shades before opening 
a bottle of beer. —Dayton NEws 


The laws, at any rate in New York, are to be tightened 
against kidnaping. Probably if a kidnaper demands more 
than $25,000 he will lose his license and receive from his 
state a severe reprimand. 

—F, P. A. in New York HERALD-TRIBUNE 


The knowledge that comes from reading has no social 
significance unless it is acquired by such person as can 
inject it into the vital stream of communal life. 

—Dr. Pierce Butler in an Introduction to 
Library Science 
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Analysis Made of 


American Leaders 





New Book, “The People’s Choice” 
Finds Most Presidents 
Quite Mediocre 





| N James Bryce’s “American Common- 

wealth” there is a chapter dealing with 
the presidency, and the very suggestive 
title of this chapter is “Why Great Men 
Are Not Chosen.” This is an interesting 
suggestion and one with which most Amer- 
icans would probably agree. The presi- 
dency is the highest office within the gift 
of the American people. The president 
is supposed to be a leader of the people 
and yet it is a commonly accepted fact 
that the American people do not have the 
habit of naming their greatest men to this 
position. 

A study has now been made of American 
presidents, with an analysis of their per- 
sonalities and the conditions leading to 
their selection. It is called “The Peo- 
ple’s Choice—From Washington to Hard- 
ing,’ by Herbert Agar (New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.50). The author asks, 
“Why is it that whereas six of the first 
seven were men of great ability, only four 
of the remaining twenty-two were above 
the common average of politicians?” In 
his opinion only ten of our presidents 
stand above the level of mediocrity. 

To see why this is true one must an- 
alyze the facts of political history. He 
must see how, as a matter of fact, the 
choices have been made. He must study 
the influences which have controlled po- 
litical action. This is what Mr. Agar 
does. He does it critically. He is not a 
hero .worshiper. He is a stern realist and 
he makes a contribution to the study of 
politics and of leadership in the United 
States. 


Constitutional History 


American Constitutional History, by 
Erik McKinley Eriksson and David 
Nelson Rowe. New York: W. W. 
Norton. $4.75. 


+ hes is a study of the Constitution of the 
United States treated historically. It 
is written for college classes by college 
teachers, but it should prove useful as a 
reference for high schools and as an infor- 
mative body of material for general read- 
ers. It is neither brilliant nor original, 
but it is readable and dependable. The 
study begins with English governmental 
experiments in America. Colonial consti- 
tutional practices are next studied. There 
is a treatment of the American Revolu- 
tion, the Continental Congress, the state 
governments, the Confederacy, the fram- 


ing of the Constitution. Then follow chap- 


ters on the administrative departments 
and their historical development, on the 
amendments to the Constitution and its 
expansion through judicial interpretation 
and through legislative processes. There 
are concluding chapters on the role of the 
executive under the Constitution, on con- 
stitutional effects of custom and tradition 
on state and federal relations, and on the 
Constitution in time of war. The book is 
inadequate in its treatment of the rela- 
tion, under the Constitution, of govern- 
ment to business. There is no such analy- 
sis of the way the government operates 
in its relation to the complex industrial 
institutions of the machine age as one 
finds in Beard’s “American Leviathan.” 
This is a fairly serious shortcoming in a 
time like the present when institutional 
changes of mighty import under the guid- 
ance of government are under way. AI- 
lowing for its limitations in scope, how- 
ever, this volume should be useful to 
those who are interested in our historical 
constitutional development. 


Life of a Scientist 


Fighting the Insects. The Story of 
an Entomologist. By L. O. Howard. 
New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 


R. L. O. HOWARD, for many years 

chief of the Bureau of Entomology in 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who retired in 1931 after more than 
half a century of government service and 
who two years ago published the popular 
scientific work “The Insect Menace,” has 
now at the age of seventy-six told the story 
of his life. It is, in the main, the story of 
entomological researches. It should be of 
great interest to those who are concerned 
about insects and the war of the govern- 
ment against injurious varieties of them. 
But it is more than the life of an entomol- 
ogist. It is a recounting of the experi- 
ences of a man who had many interests 
in life. Dr. Howard sketches his impres- 
sions of many characters, now historic, 
who during the last half century have 
played their parts on the American political 
stage. There are observations upon life 
and customs as they came within the 
range of vision of this man. It is a story 
of achievement—the achievement of a 
man who built a successful career out of 
his boyhood hobby. 





The League for Industrial Democracy, 
of 112 East 19th Street, New York City, 
has published a list of 100 books on eco- 
nomics, social change and the politics of 
today. It was prepared by Marion Hum- 
bel, with the assistance of a committee 
of prominent critics. The title is “Signifi- 
cant Recent Books on Social Reconstruc- 
tion.” It sells for five cents a copy. 
There are books on the American back- 
ground of economic and social problems. 
There are texts, biographies, books on 
world affairs and plans for social and eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 


The Syracuse Public Library publishes 
a list of novels containing books from 
over 300 authors, with critical evaluations 
prepared by the librarian, Dr. Paine. It 
is called the “Gold Star List of American 
Fiction” and sells for twenty-five cents. 





An authorized English translation of 


Adolf Hitler’s book “Mein Kampf” (“My 
Struggle”) is to be published soon in Eng- 
land and the United States. This book 
has had a circulation of 750,000 copies in 
the German and there have been transla- 
tions into other languages, but this is to 
be the first translation authorized by Herr 
Hitler himself. 











FROM THE CURRENT MAGAZINES 








“Culture in the Corn Belt,” by John 
Scholte Nollen, Review of Reviews, Au- 
gust. “The center of culture is moving 
west,” says the author of this article, who 
is the president of Grinnell College, Iowa. 
New England used to be known as the 
mother of scientists. More scientific men 
hailed from that section than any other, 
but during recent years there has been a 
falling off in the number of scientists pro- 
duced by New England and the Middle 
States. There has been a very great in- 
crease in the number from Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas. The educational standards of the 
Middle West have been raised. A great 
number of small colleges have developed, 
but now this support of education and cul- 
ture in the Middle West is threatened by 
drastic programs of economy. “The strug- 
gle for existence is on the academic field.” 


“Gambling Versus Social Planning,” 
editorial, New Republic, August 2. ‘No 
news in many weeks should have been so 
pleasing to those who are guiding the gov- 
ernment’s recovery program as the recent 
decline in the speculative markets.” 
Gambling in grains and in stocks had 
pushed prices to a point out of relation to 
values. A speculative boom was threat- 
ened, such as precipitated the depression 
of 1920, following the too rapid specula- 
tive rise in 1919. Gambling on the grain 
and commodity exchanges is unlike gam- 
bling on the races, because it affects not 
only those who gamble but those who are 
interested in the orderly development of 
industry. Prices are created, not by the 
true value of commodities or by the earn- 
ing power of corporations, but by the ac- 
tivities of speculators who are “excitable, 
ignorant, superstitious gamblers who never 
pay any attention to fundamentals, but 
scurry hither and thither like a flock of 
sheep.” The only alternative to the spec- 
ulative market, according to the editorial 
opinion, is “planned production and ex- 
change of goods and the elimination of the 


’ 


profit trader entirely.” 
“Can Wets and Drys Bear the Whole 
Truth?” by Haven Emerson, M. D., Sur- 


vey Graphic, August. The friends and the 
opponents of alcoholic liquors are both 


likely to be governed by emotion and to 
avoid strict truth. It is desirable now, as 
we are turning away from prohibition, to 
look facts relative to alcoholic liquor and 
its effects in the face. It is a fact that 
alcohol in moderate quantities may be 
taken by certain individuals without harm- 
ful effects, but that people in general suf- 
fer from the moderate use of these bever- 
ages. It is a fact that alcohol may be 
used as a food, but that such use is physi- 
ologically unsound. It is a fact that al- 
cohol is a useful medicine and that it also 
is a habit-forming depressent, narcotic 
drug. It is a fact that alcohol used mod- 
erately under suitable conditions may not 
cause intoxication, and it is also a fact 
that “alcohol taken in amounts so small 
that the drinker cannot discover any sen- 
sations which he associates with the ef- 
fect of alcohol regularly causes, neverthe- 
less, deteriorations of performance due to 
its depressent action and to a degree 
which disqualifies him in various impor- 
tant situations.” 


“Roosevelt Turns Left,” by Paul Y. 
Anderson, Nation, August 2. “If the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration maintains 
its present rate of speed, we may be living 
under a new economic order by August 1.” 
The president is following the course ad- 
vocated by his liberal or radical advisers 
rather than that advocated by the conserv- 
atives. He is spending the whole $3,300,- 
000,000 for a public works program and is 
having it spent under the direction of Sec- 
retary Ickes, who is graft-proof. He is 
looking after the interests of labor and is 
trying a gigantic program in the direction 
of industry by government. Despite er- 
rors, then, some of them serious, he is en- 
titled to support of liberals or progres- 
sives, some of whom are criticizing him 
because his speed is not even greater. 


“Recovery Drive,” 
Week, July 29. The recovery program of 
President Roosevelt, of which the cam- 
paign for the blanket code is a part, means 
that profits in the future will be smaller 
and wages higher. It means a redistribu- 
tion of wealth. “It holds that common 
purpose and unified action can profoundly 
influence economic forces.” 


editorial, Business 
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HE ups and downs of the markets 
have played a large part in the his- 
tory of recent years. In order to under- 
stand these movements we must study the 
psychology behind them, 


Prices; for they are psychological 
aN as well as economic in na- 

ture. The market changes 
Festess would be predominantly 


economic if speculation 
were removed. In that case the price of 
corporation stock would depend upon the 
income which might be derived by the 
corporation. The same would be true of 
the price of any kind of property. If a 
piece of property when operated makes its 
owners $50 a year, it may be said to be 
worth $1,000, since $50 is 5 per cent of 
$1,000, and people usually consider 5 per 
cent a fair income on their investments. 
If this property is divided into ten shares, 
each of the shares may be said to be worth 
$100, inasmuch as an income of $5 may 
be had yearly upon each. These consid- 
erations of value and price are, of course 
economic in nature. 

But when the value of a share of this 
property fluctuates several dollars in a day, 
when it may be worth $96 one day and 
$104 another; when one month it is worth 
$70 and another $130; when at one time 
it may be sold for $25 and in a year or 
so for $200; when this happens without 
much change in the earnings of the cor- 
poration or in the income which may be 
derived from a share of it, then the price 
calls for an explanation which is some- 
thing more than economic. It calls for 
an examination of the state of mind of 
buyers and sellers. 


We get here into the problem of mass 
psychology. Sometimes, even though there 
is no change in the economic state of 

business, there is a wide- 


Prices; spread change in the popu- 
: lar feeling regarding the 
Psychological : 
7 - probable future of busi- 
Factors ness. There are times 


when people in the mass 
are hopeful. They get the idea that busi- 
ness is going to be better and that a piece 
of property which brings in an income of 
$50 will after a while bring in an income 
of several hundred dollars. They are will- 
ing, then, to pay more for the property 
or for shares in it. If they had been pey- 
ing $100 for a share, they may be willing 
to pay more than that. The pressure of 
buyers may become so great that the 
share of stock will sell for $200, or more. 
In order for a thing like this to happen, 
the confidence in the improvement of busi- 
ness and the enhancement of values must 
be general. It must be a matter of mass 
psychology. 

Then, after a while, fear may take the 
place of confidence in the public mind. 
Something may happen to scare people. 
A mass of stock may be thrown upon the 
market. Prices may decline. This may 
throw thousands of investors into a panic, 
and they, in turn, may place their shares 
of ownership in property upon the market 
for whatever it will bring. Fear com- 
municates itself from one to another, just 
as confidence had done ,before. Panic 
prevails and the bottom may go out of the 
market. These periods of confidence and 
of fear may coincide with periods of 
actual improvement and actual decline of 
business, or they may not. We may have 
confidence followed by fear, and fear again 
followed by confidence, without a change 
in the volume of business or in the amount 
of income that may be derived from 
property. 

When we get into the study of these 
operations of mass psychology and their 


Mass Psychology and Market Movements 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul Miller 


effect’ upon markets and ultimately upon 
business conditions, we are dealing with 
something that is very old. We can go 
far back in the past and find plenty of 
illustrations of such psychological phe- 
nomena. A very good illustration is af- 
forded by the case of John Law and the 
famous Mississippi Bubble which for 200 
years has been associated with his name. 


John Law was a Scotsman, born in 
Edinburgh in 1671. His father was a 
goldsmith and banker and he succeeded to 

the business and became a 
The young man of considerable 
wealth and fair economic 
and financial training. He 
did not remain long with 
the business but turned to 
a life of extravagance, adventure and gam- 
bling. He gained considerable fame by his 
successful speculations. He was obliged to 
leave the country after he had killed a man 
in a duel. After traveling about on the 
continent for a while he found his way to 
Paris and became a close friend of the 
Duke of Orleans, who, upon the death of 
Louis XIV in 1715, assumed the regency 
and became the ruler of France. This 
gave John Law the opportunity of con- 
trolling French finances. The opportunity 
came at a time when the government, due 
to years of extravagance, was practically 
bankrupt. 

Law established a bank and issued notes 
which circulated as money. His bank was 
a semiofficial organization. For a while 
he followed the rule of issuing no more 


Mississippi 
Bubble 


paper than had an adequate backing. This 
bank was administered in the king’s name 
and it had the management of the royal 
revenues and issued notes on these and 
on landed security. 

Then this financial adventurer conceived 
his vast Mississippi project. He secured 
from the regent the right to establish a 
company with the exclusive trading privi- 
leges for the province of Louisiana, a 
province which was supposed to be rich in 
precious metals. His company was to have 
the exclusive profits from the commerce. 
Later, the privilege was extended to the 
trading, not only with the Mississippi 
country, but with the East Indies, China, 
the South Seas and the possessions of the 
French East India Company. Shares of 
stock in this company were sold to the 
public. The notion came to be held that 
the company would make boundless prof- 
its and that there was no limit to the 
probable increase in the value of the 
shares. A mania of speculation set in, The 
extent of it is indicated by these excerpts 
from a chapter on “The Mississippi 
Scheme” in Charles Mackay’s “Extraordi- 
nary Popular Delusions and the Madness 
of Crowds:” 

The highest and the lowest classes were 
alike filled with a vision of boundless wealth. 
There was not a person of note among the 
aristocracy, with the exception of the Duke 
of St. Simon and Marshal Villars, who was 
not engaged in buying or selling stock. Peo- 
ple of every age and sex and condition in life 
speculated in the rise and fall of the Mis- 
sissippi bonds. The Rue de Quincampoix was 
the grand resort of the jobbers, and it being 
a narrow, inconvenient street, accidents con- 




















JOHN LAW 
The most prominent figure in the Mississippi Bubble, the great speculative boom of the 
early 1700's, 
(From “Extraordinary Popular Delusions and the Madness of the Crowds,” by Charles 
ackay, Page Co., Boston.) 


tinually occurred in it, from the tremendous 
pressure of the crowd. Houses in it, worth, 
in ordinary times, a thousand livres of yearly 
rent, yielded as much as twelve or sixteen 
thousand. A cobbler, who had a stall in it, 
gained about two hundred livres a day by 
letting it out, and furnishing writing materials 
to brokers and their clients. The story goes, 
that. a hunchbacked man who stood in the 
street gained considerable sums by lending 
his hump as a writing-desk to the eager spec- 
ulators! The great concourse of persons who 
assembled to do business brought a still 
greater concourse of spectators. These again 
drew all the thieves and immoral characters 
of Paris to the spot, and constant riots and 
disturbances took place. At nightfall, it was 
often found necessary to send a troop of sol- 
diers to clear the street... . 

The price of shares sometimes rose ten or 
twenty per cent in the course of a few hours, 
and many persons in the humbler walks of 
life, who had risen poor in the morning, went 
to bed in affluence. An extensive holder of 
stock, being taken ill, sent his servant to sell 
two hundred and fifty shares, at eight thou- 
sand livres each, the price at which they were 
then quoted. The servant went, and, on his 
arrival in the Jardin de Soissons, found that 
in the interval the price had risen to ten 
thousand livres. 

For a time, while confidence lasted, an im- 
petus was given to trade which could not 
fail to be beneficial. In Paris especially the 
good results were felt. Strangers flocked in 
the capital from every part, bent not only 
upon making money, but on spending it. The 
Duchess of Orleans, mother of the regent, 
computes the increase of the population dur- 
ing this time, from the great influx of stran- 
gers from all parts of the world, at 305,000 
souls. The housekeepers were obliged to 
make up beds in garrets, kitchens, and even 
stables, for the accommodation of lodgers; 
and the town was so full of carriages and ve- 
hicles of every description, that they were 
obliged, in the principal streets, to drive at a 
foot-pace for fear of accidents. The looms 
of the country worked with unusual activity 
to supply rich laces, silks, broadcloth, and 
velvets, which being paid for in abundant 
paper, increased in price fourfold. Provisions 
shared the general advance. Bread, meat, 
and vegetables were sold at prices greater 
than had ever before been known; while the 
wages of labour rose in exactly the same pro- 
portion. The artisan who formerly gained 
fifteen sous per diem now gained sixty. New 
houses were built in every direction; an illu- 
sory prosperity shone over the land, and so 
dazzled the eyes of the whole nation, that 
none could see the dark cloud on the horizon 
announcing the storm that was too rapidly 
approaching. 


Of course the price of this stock soon 
came to bear no relation whatever to any 
possible profits. Eventually confidence 
wore out. Selling began. Soon it became 
disorderly and culminated in a panic, with 
the result, of course, that those who had 
bought stock lost all they had put into it. 


Nothing exactly like this has happened 
in recent years. But in 1927-1929 we saw 
the development of a mania for buying, 

characterized by a_ wide- 


Later spread mass confidence in 
Speculative the ever-increasing value 
aa of business property, a con- 
fidence which came to bear 
no relation to business con- 
ditions. Prices were entirely out of line 


with actual incomes to be derived from 
business enterprises. And then we had the 
bursting of this bubble. Popular anxiety 
and fear took the place of the confidence 
which had prevailed before, and by last 
spring prices were so low that they bore 
no relation to the earning power business 
enterprises would have if, and when, 
normal industrial conditions should pre- 
vail. Since then we have had ups and 
downs, periods of unreasoning confidence 
participated in by masses of the people, 
followed by moments of fear communi- 
cating itself to the whole investing popula- 
tion. We ride still, as we did two centuries 
ago, on succeeding waves of exhilarated 
and depressed emotion, bearing little rela- 
tion to economic reality and yet governing 
the conduct of millions. 
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Soviet Recognition 


Part of New Deal? 


(Continued from page 1, column 1) 





crops and in numerous cases killed their 
livestock rather than have it taken over 
by a government collective. They did not 
see any reason to work hard, to produce 
a big surplus, and then have to turn al- 
most all of it over to the government. Be- 
sides, in return for their agricultural prod- 
ucts they received very little in the way 
of’ manufactured goods. So despite the 
fact that the great majority of peasants 
had been mobilized on a collective basis, 
in accordance with the Soviets’ plans, the 
agricultural program was failing miserably. 


Too Much Ambition 


Still another phase of the problem which 
added to the serious situation was brought 
about by the overwhelming ambition of 
the Soviet authorities to make Russia a 
great industrial nation overnight. In order 
to obtain foreign credits and loans with 
which to make the vast purchases of in- 
dustrial equipment they were obliged to 
build up their export trade as much as 
possible. They were forced to sell goods 
which they needed for their own consump- 
tion. They had to send a great amount 
of food abroad which should have gone 
to feed their own people. Every time 
more machinery was brought into the 
country, more food products had to be 
shipped out in payment. 

This accounted, together with resistance 
to collectivization on the part of peasants, 
for the extremely serious food shortage 
which threatened disaster last winter. The 
Russian people suffered untold hardships. 
Rumors of another revolution were heard. 
But the Soviet authorities tightened their 
control more than ever before. They re- 
moved to remote regions whole villages of 
peasants who refused to codperate with the 
collectives. They sent the Red Army into 
the fields this spring to sow grain. As a 
result of these and many other drastic 
acts, they have made rapid progress toward 
a solution of the grave problem with which 
they were confronted. 

By the middle of June, 96 per cent of 
the spring sowing program had been com- 
pleted as compared with 90 per cent at 
the same date last year. The collective 
farms have completed and in many cases 
exceeded their quotas of planting. Accord- 
ing to present estimates grain collections 
from the coming harvest, after caring for 
the Russian population, will leave in the 
hands of the Soviet government an ex- 
portable surplus of some 140,000,000 bush- 
els. Hence, unless some unforeseen devel- 





opment arises, it would seem as if the 
Soviet régime has passed a serious crisis 
and is more firmly entrenched than at any 
time in the past. 


Taking Inventory 


In looking back over the first five-year 
plan, the communist leaders agree that 
they laid too great stress on the construc- 
tion of the equipment necessary to produce 
goods, and did not give the individual the 
attention he should have had. They felt, 
at the time, that it was necessary to make 
sacrifices in order to obtain this equip- 
ment, - Now that they have secured a good 
part of it, they intend to use it for the 
production of goods, not solely for the 
purpose of developing their export trade, 
but for the purpose of bettering the con- 
dition of the peasant and worker. It is 
their contention that if they can succeed 
in distfibuting more goods and food to the 
masses, and thus raise the general stand- 
ard of living, then the people will accept 
Soviet theories more readily. This is the 
principal objective of the second five-year 
plan, which began January 1, 1933. 

Now for the issue of recognition, There 
is no question but that our government is 
giving serious consideration to this subject. 
For one thing when President Roosevelt 
included Russia among the nations to 
which he sent his famous message, last 
May, urging world-wide dis- 


proval of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration’s $4,000,000 loan to Russia in 
order that she could buy American goods. 
The amount of the loan, of course, was 
insignificant. But it is generally believed 
that the administration thought it best to 
begin relations with the Soviet government 
on a modest scale; in other words, the 
loan was granted as a feeler to American 
public opinion. 


Congressional Sentiment 


Even though the president has com- 
plete authority to recognize the Soviet gov- 
ernment, Congress also comes into the pic- 
ture. The Senate must confirm the ap- 
pointment of an ambassador to Moscow, 
and sufficient funds would have to be ap- 
propriated by Congress for maintenance of 
diplomatic and consular offices in Russia. 
While Congress’ attitude on this matter is 
not known, a poll of the Senate, last Jan- 
uary, of members who would continue in 
office after March 4, throws some light 
on congressional sentiment. Out of 52 
senators whose views were recorded, 23 
favored recognition, 9 opposed it, and 20 
declined to commit themselves. Included 
among those who favored recognition was 
Senator Hull, now secretary of state. 
Raymond Moley, assistant secretary of 
state, is also on the side of recognition. 

There are many, however, who still op- 
pose the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the communist régime in Rus- 
sia. Five main arguments are set forth by 
the opponents: 1. that the Soviet govern- 
ment has not yet agreed to pay foreign 
debts which were incurred by governments 
of Russia before the communists came into 
power, 2. that very little adjustment has 
been brought about to American citizens 
whose property was confiscated after the 
revolution, 3. that since all Soviet labor is 
in the employ of the government, which 
fixes prices and wages, Soviet goods are 
products of involuntary labor; the Rus- 
sian people are virtually treated like con- 
victs, 4. that Soviet diplomatic officers in 
this country would enable widespread com- 
munist propaganda to be disseminated 
among our people, and 5. that closer trade 
relations with Russia would be decidedly 
to our disadvantage because we could not 
compete with Russian industry which is 
based on cheap convict labor. 


In Answer 


How do the advocates of recognition an- 
swer these criticisms? As for the matter 
of debts, they ask the embarrassing ques- 
tion as to whether our government should 
break off diplomatic relations with France 
and other nations which have defaulted on 
their war debt payments. They say fur- 
ther that the Soviet government has indi- 
cated its willingness to make a partial set- 
tlement of the repudiated debts. 

The question of Soviet remuneration for 





armament, he, in fact, recog- 
nized the existence of the Sov- 
iet government, according to 
the viewpoint of many diplo- 
matic authorities. That mes- 
sage was the first official com- 
munication which our govern- 
ment had had with the Soviet 
government since a small band 
of communists seized ‘control 
in Russia fifteen years ago. 

The second manifestation of 
American official friendliness 
toward the Soviets occurred at 
the London economic confer- 
ence. Our delegates mingled 
freely with the Soviets. They 
lunched with them. They held 
secret conversations with 
them. This was, indeed, a 
peculiar sight to foreign dele- 
gates who had been accus- 
tomed, at other conferences, 
to seeing American officials 
turn up their diplomatic noses 
at the sight of a Soviet. 

A recent act, however, 
which was more convincing 
than any other that Soviet 
recognition must be “just 
around the corner,” was the 
Roosevelt administration’s ap- 
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confiscated American property is not so 
satisfactorily answered. The Soviet gov- 
ernment apparently will not agree to do a 
great deal about this matter. It contends 
that private property has been abolished 
forever, and that foreigners were just un- 
fortunate who happened to be living in 
Russia at the time of the revolution. 

Regarding the dissemination of com- 
munist propaganda, the advocates of rec- 
ognition say there is no evidence that the 
Soviet authorities are attempting to un- 
dermine the institutions of other countries. 
In fact, it is pointed out, they have taken 
a very sane attitude toward the persecu- 
tion of communists in Germany. While 
they regret very much the happenings in 
Germany, they have made it clear that 
their chief concern is in bettering condi- 
tions at home and therefore they cannot be 
bothered by the treatment of foreign com- 
munists. Furthermore, the Soviets have 
shown their desire for peace by concluding 
non-aggression pacts with all their neigh- 
bors, with the exception of Japan. 

In answer to the argument that Soviet 
officials treat the mass of people like con- 
victs, it is contended that our government 
should not pass judgment upon another 
government. For, it is asked, if it made 
a general practice of doing so, would it 
not have to include Fascist Italy, Ger- 
many, militaristic Japan and others? 

Trade Advantages? 


As for any trade advantages which Rus- 
sia might have over us due to the availa- 
bility of cheap labor in that country, it is 
maintained that our tariff walls would 
make it impossible for Soviet goods to be 
dumped here. On the contrary, it is said, 
trade relations between the two nations 
have been and will continue to be greatly 
in our favor. Even without the benefits 
afforded by normal diplomatic relations, 
American trade with the Soviet in the dec- 
ade 1920-1930 increased to a point sev- 
eral times greater than the trade between 
the United States and Russia before the 
war. This increase was all in favor of 
this country. The Soviet need of Ameri- 
can machinery and mechanical equipment 
resulted in a steady growth of exports until 
in 1930, the peak year, such shipments 
reached a value over four and one-half 
times as great as the annual average of 
the years 1910-1914. Imports from Rus- 
sia on the other hand, remained below or 
only slightly above the pre-war level, so 
that the balance of trade in favor of the 
United States experienced a sharp rise; it 
amounted to $390,878,000 in the six years 
from 1926 through 1931. Moreover, dur- 
ing 1930 the Soviet Union was the only 
one of 38 countries to show a gain in its 
trade with the United States. 

The next year, however, our trade with 
Russia took a precipitate drop, falling 

(Concluded on page 3, column 4) 
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THE GREAT STALINGRAD TRACTOR PLANT 


Under the impetus of the first five-year plan Russia has become the world’s largest producer 


of agricultural machinery. 
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Behind the Scenes in the Nation’s Capital 





President Roosevelt Has Set a New Standard in the Appointment of Women to High Positions in the Government. 
Outstanding Among Them are Frances Perkins and Ruth Bryan Owen. 


Although the public does not seem to 
sense it, President Roosevelt has advanced 
the cause of women in high federal office 
more than any of his predecessors. He 
has appointed the first woman cabinet 
member in Miss Frances Perkins, the first 
woman diplomat in Ruth Bryan Owen as 
minister to Denmark, the first treasury of- 
ficial in ex-governor Nellie Ross as director 
of the mint. Two others of the gentler 
sex who have benefited from his favoritism 
are Mrs. Benton McMillin, member of the 
Civil Service Commission, and Miss Stella 
Akin, who has been made assistant to the 
attorney general in charge of claims. All 
of these posts are of great importance, 
and Mr. Roosevelt’s selection of women 
shows his confidence in their ability as 
public servants. 

There is a very hu- 
man phase to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s selection 
of women for front- 
line posts. In his own 
home he has seen the 
ability of women te 
take part in civic, 
economic and _ politi- 
cal affairs. Mrs. 
Roosevelt has been 
no stranger to the 
political and eco- 
nomic forum for 
many years, and the Roosevelt women have 
always taken a keen interest in fields once 
thought reserved to men. In fact, in the 
early days Mrs. Roosevelt often tramped 
side by side with Miss Perkins when the 
latter was engaged in social welfare work 
in New York City, and in translating 
social sessions into legislation at Albany, 
There was, perhaps, nobody who got more 
happiness out of Miss Perkins’ appoint- 
ment than Mrs. Roosevelt. 

As America’s first woman cabinet mem- 
ber, Miss Perkins has been a revelation to 
the capital and the country. In appearing 
before congressional committees, in cabinet 
and public works meetings, in reorganizing 
her department, in inspecting conditions 
in the steel towns of Pennsylvania, she 
has demonstrated that she knows her job. 
Even those who opposed her on the ground 
they thought the position should have gone 
to a man, now concede that they are 
pleasantly disappointed. 

She made a hit almost the first week 
of the New Deal. Appearing before a 
hard-boiled congressional committee that 
was somewhat antagonistic to the presi- 
dent’s program for civilian conservation 
camps at $1-a-day wage, she upset a cer- 
tain member who argued that such a 
wage would depress income of all 
workers. 


© Acme 
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“Tt will not,” she replied with a 
toss of her head. 

“Why not?” asked a_ belligerent 
congressman. 

“Because, sir,” she said, “it does 
not make sense.” 

When another member professed 
to deplore the separation of hus- 
bands and wives that would accom- 
pany the call to the forests, she 
countered: 

“Perhaps, sir, that would be a 
good thing in some instances.” 


Miss Perkins is a puzzle to the 
politicians. She blurts out her be- 
liefs regardless of the political con- 
sequences. She will not fill im- 
portant places so as to please the 
politicians. She is intent on building 
up a department which will, as she 
says, bring “hope, peace and happi- 
ness” to the worker. A New Eng- 
land Puritan, she approaches her 
work in almost a religious spirit— 
with the same zeal she showed at 
college. Yet she is intensely prac- 
tical. It is hard to fool her. She 
does not indulge in silly dreams. 





By Observer 


In fact, she was so practical, so regular, 
during her days as a social lobbyist at 
Albany that some of Tammany’s most 
hard-boiled leaders fought on her side. 
Among her associates in that period were 
ex-Gov. Alfred E. Smith, Senator Robert 
F. Wagner and President Roosevelt, who 
was then a young legislator. 

Her part in social and industrial reform 
of New York came to a crisis at the time 
of the Triangle fire in New York City, in 
which more than 100 girls were burned to 
death for lack of proper safeguards. Rush- 
ing out of a tearoom on Washington 
Square, she saw the tragedy, and immedi- 
ately set to work to insure that it should 
not happen again. She became chief in- 
vestigator for a_ legislative committee 
named to investigate the problem, and 
it was one of the most effective inquiries 
ever conducted. ‘ 

What the Tammany members saw 
changed their whole attitude toward social 
welfare legislation which she had sponsored 
for years. Whereas they had pigeonholed 
or killed it in the past, now they enacted 
a code of social and industrial legislation 
that became one of the most progressive 
in the world. It was largely due to Miss 
Perkins, and her eventual reward was to 
be named Industrial Commissioner to ad- 
minister it. When politicians protested to 
Mr. Smith, who named her, that she was 
not a Democrat, he replied: 

“T don’t know what her politics is, and 
I never gave it a thought.” 

Miss Perkins is one of the busiest mem- 
bers of the cabinet. She knows how to 
get things done, despite terrific pressure on 
her. She rarelv leaves her office for lunch, 
munching a sandwich and coffee. She often 
meets her advisers at breakfast, and plans 
the work for the day. At the end of the 
day, when the telephone bell stops ringing 
and callers disappear, she confers with di- 
vision heads. She makes many trips out- 
of town, but they simply provide an op- 
portunity to catch up. She thinks trains 
are the finest places in the world to work 
with utter privacy and concentration. 

She has no pride of office; she simply 
wants to improve conditions for the man 
who rarely has a chance. In addressing 
800 friends who assembled to honor her 
first appointment as New York industrial 
commissioner, she gave the key to her 
philosophy. 

“T take it,” she said, “that we are 
gathered, not to celebrate Frances Perkins 


the person, but Frances Perkins the sym- 
bol of the ideal that social justice is pos- 
sible in a great industrial community. I 
hope America’s great contribution to mod- 
ern civilization is going to be the establish- 
ment of an industrial order in which there 
is happiness and hope for everyone, that 
the benefits of the machine age may be 
distributed.” 

Diplomat Owen, of course, is an entirely 
different type of woman _ officeholder. 
Whereas Miss Perkins is Bostonian, old- 
fashioned, mid-Victorian, Mrs. Owen is 
dashing in manner and looks. Diplomatic 
circles abroad will lose nothing of color, 
vivacity and brilliance because of her ap- 
pointment. At the capital she was ex- 
tremely popular in congressional and so- 
cial circles, and proved to be an effective 
speaker on the floor. 

Mrs. Owen, as the daughter of William 
Jennings Bryan, the Great Commoner, was 
an uncommonly effective campaigner for 
Mr. Roosevelt last year. She trudged up 
and down the Middle West, and her will- 
ingness to take the stump for the then 
New York governor undoubtedly helped 
his cause in dry and rural communities. 
Her success then immediately stamped her 
as a future officeholder, and for a time 
she was reported to be in line for secre- 
tary or assistant secretary of the interior. 
Her selection for such a high diplomatic 
post was quite as revolutionary as the 
choice of Miss Perkins for the cabinet. 

Miss Akin, who was recently sworn in 
at the Department of Justice, does not 
look like a modern Portia. She is a small, 
dainty, auburn-haired lawyer from Savan- 
nah. She was one of the “original Roose- 
velt men,” as the saying goes, and Na- 
tional Chairman Farley admits that he 
had few party workers more capable than 
she. She handled the pre-convention 
Roosevelt campaign among Georgia women 


‘and was also secretary of the state com- 


mittee. At Chicago she was a Roosevelt 
floor leader, and had the distinction of 
being the first southern woman to broad- 
cast an anti-prohibition speech. Largely 
because of her efforts, her state exceeded 
the $30,000 quota for the party’s political 
chest. In the campaign itself she traveled 
6,000 miles to convince the people that 
Mr. Roosevelt ought to be elected. 

She is a strong feminist, and rejoices in 
her appointment chiefly because it is one 
step further in larger recognition of women. 
Her first case in the claims division will be 


a maritime claims matter involving $1,000,- 
000,000. But “Jim” Farley swears to her 
efficiency, and held out for her appoint- 
ment even in the face of opposition from 
certain powerful administration members. 
Hers was the only swearing-in of a new of- 
ficial he has attended, and one of his party 
said: “Georgia would have seceded from 
the Union if she didn’t get that job.” 

Both Mrs. McMillin and Mrs. Ross have 
done a great deal for the party among the 
women voters. Mrs. McMillin is the 
widow of the late Gov. Benton McMillin 
of Tennessee, who was one of the most 
famous and picturesque Democratic figures 
of the South. She is a woman of unusual 
charm, and has demonstrated her ability 
both before and since coming to Washing- 
ton. Since she be- 
came a Civil Service 
Commissioner, _far- 
reaching reorganiza- 
tion plans have been 
undertaken, and she 
has had an important 
part in them. 

Mrs. Ross was the 
first woman gover- 
nor in this country. 
Energetic and enthus- 
iastic, she has had a 
part in many civic 
and political matters. 
For years she had charge of women’s ac- 
tivities of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and it was the seed sown by her 
from 1928 to 1932 that aroused women 
to the great interest in national politics 
they displayed in the last presidential 
campaign. Like these other feminine ap- 
pointees, she has helped to advance the 
woman’s cause from the stage of fighting 
to get in office to that in which they ac- 
tually hold office—and important offices, 
too. 
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The Patronage Problem 


Although Mr. Farley helped to land posi- 
tions for these women, except for Miss 
Perkins, who was a presidential selection, 
he has a great deal of difficulty in obtain- 
ing jobs for the politicians. Senators and 
representatives have had so much trouble 
finding positions for their friends and fol- 
lowers that many of them did not dare 
go home after June adjournment. Rather 
than face an angry mob at home, they 
stayed through Washington’s summer heat. 
It was much more comfortable to explain 
by mail than in person. As one put it 
rather humorously, “I'll be mobbed if I 
go home without any jobs for the boys.” 

There are several reasons for the 
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FIRST WOMAN’S CLUB IN AMERICA 


It was called ““Minerva’’ and was housed in the old Fauntleroy home in New Harmony, Indiana. 


delay in doling out the political 
jobs. In the first place, the presi- 
dent and cabinet were so busy in 
the first few months of the adminis- 
tration that they had no time to 
think of jobs. For another thing, 
they had to retain Republicans in 
key places because their knowledge 
and experience were necessary to the 
preliminary success of the New Deal. 
Most important—and this is what 
hurts the politicians—the adminis- 
tration felt that it could force Con- 
gress to support its legislative pro- 
gram if it withheld jobs until it was 
known how the members voted. 
Time and again, when a member in- 
sisted that a friend be put in public 
place, “Jim” Farley recalled that 
the member had voted against the 
president. After a few suggestions 
like these, the protesting members 
fell in line. 

Though “Jim” believes that politics 
and efficiency are not necessarily two 
different things, his first considera- 
tion is the success of the Roosevelt 
administration. Instead of battling 
for every job in sight, Mr. Farley is 
doing the best he can to keep the 
politicians happy and contented. 





